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PRIMARY SCHOOLS, AND THE TEACHERS THEY NEED, 

Any scheme of school organization will be imperfect which does not 
include special arrangements for the systematic training and instruction 
of very young children, especially in all cities, manufacturing villages, 
and large neighborhoods. Among the population of such places, many 
parents are sure to be found, who, for want of intelligence or leisure, of 
constancy and patience, are unfitted to watch the first blossoming of the 
souls of their children, and to train them to good physical habits, virtuous 
impulses, and quick and accurate observations; to cleanliness, obedience, 
openness, mutual kindliness, piety, and all the virtues which wise and 
far-seeing parents desire for their offspring. The general result of the 
home training of the children of such parents, is the neglect of all moral 
culture when such culture is most valuable ; and the acquisition of man- 
ners, personal habits, and language, which the best school training at a 
later period of life can with difficulty correct or eradicate. 

No one at all acquainted with the history of education in this country, 
can doubt that the establishment of the Primary School for children 
under six years of age, in Boston, in 1818, as a distinct grade of schools, 
with the modifications which it has since received there, and elsewhere, 
from the principles and methods of the Infant School system, has led to 
most important improvements in the quality and quantity of instruction 
in our public schools, andthe sooner a Primary School properly organized, 
furnished and managed, can be established in every large neighborhood, 
and especially in the ‘infected districts” of cities and manufacturing 
villages, the more rapid and more thorough will be the progress of educa- 
tion. 

Its doors should stand wide open to receive such children as are 
abandoned by orphanage, or, worse than orphanage, by parental neglect 
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and example, to idle, vicious, and pilfering habits, before the corruptions 
incident to their situation have struck deep into their moral nature, and 
before they have fallen under the alluring and training influences and 
instruction of bad boys who infest such regions, polluting the atmosphere 
by their profane and vulgar speech, and participating in every street 
brawl and low-bred riot. From all such influences, the earlier the 
children of the poor and ignorant are withdrawn, and placed under the 
care and instruction of an Infant or Primary School, the better it will be 
for them and for society. But in every locality the Primary School 
should be established, and brought as near as possible to the homes of 
of the children, in order to secure their early and regular attendance, 
and to relieve the anxiety of parents for their safety on their way to and 
from school. The peculiarities of play ground, school-room, and teachers 
required for this class of shools, should be carefully studied, and promptly 
and liberally provided. ‘The school-room should be light, cheerful, and 
large enough for the evolutions of large classes,—furnished with appro- 
priate seats, furniture, apparatus, and means of visible illustration,{and 
having a retired, dry, and airy play-ground, with a shelter to resort to in 
inclement weather, and with flower borders, shrubbery, and shade-trees, 
which they should be taught to love and respect. The play-ground is as 
essential as the school-room for a Primary School, and is indeed the un- 
covered school-room of physical and moral education, and the place 
where the manners and personal habits of children can be better trained 
than elsewhere. With them, the hours of play and study, of confinement 
and recreation, must alternate more frequently than with older pupils. 
To teach these schools properly, to regulate the hours of play and 
study so as to give variety, vivacity, and interest to all of the exercises, 
without over-exciting the nervous system, or overtasking any faculty of 
mind or body,—to train boys and girls to mild dispositions, graceful and 
respectful manners, and unquestioning obedience,—to preserve and quick- 
en a tenderness and sensibility of conscience, as the instinctive monitor 
of the approach of wrong,—to cultivate the senses to habits of quick 
and accurate observation and discrimination,—to prevent the formation 
of artificial and sing-song tones,—to teach the use of the voice, and of 
simple, ready, and correct language, and to begin in this way, and by 
appropriate exercises in drawing, calculation, and lessons on the proper- 
ties and classification of objects, the cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties,—to do all these things and more, requires in the teacher a rare 
union of qualities, seldom found in one in a hundred of the male sex, 
and to be looked for with the greatest chance of success among females, 
‘in whose own hearts, love hope, and patience have first kept school,” 
and whose laps seem always full of the blossoms of knowledge, to be 
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showered on the heads and hearts of infancy and chilhood. In the right 
education of early childhood, must we look for a corrective of the evils 
of society in our large cities and manufacturing villages, and for the 
beginning of a better and higher civilization than has yet blessed 
our world. The earlier we can establish, in every populous district, 
primary schools, under female teachers, whose hearts are made strong by 
deep religious principle,—who have faith in the power of Christian love 
steadily exerted to fashion anew the bad manners, and soften the harsh 
and self-willed perverseness of neglected children,—with patience to 
begin every morning, with but little, if any, perceptible advance beyond 
where they began the previous morning,—with prompt and kind sympa- 
thies, and ready skill in music, drawing, and oral methods, the better it 
will be for the cause of education, and for every other good cause.—Jn- 
troduction to Dr. Barnard’s Papers for the Teacher, Second Series. 





THE SCHOOL HOUSE PLAY GROUND. 


The school-house should stand in a dry and airy situation, large enough 
to allow a spacious play ground. No pains should be spared on this 
principal and paramount department of a proper infant school. The 
more extensive the ground may be, the better ; but the smallest size for 
200 children, ought tu be 100 feet in length, by at least 60 in breadth.— 
It should be walled around, not so much to prevent the children from 
straying, as to exclude intruders upon them, while at play ; for this 
purpose, a wall or close paling, not lower than six feet high, will be 
found sufficient. With the exception of a flower border, from four to 
six feet broad all round, lay the whole ground, after leveling and draining 
it thoroughly, with small binding gravel, which must be always kept in 
repair, and well swept of loose stones. Watch the gravel, and prevent 
the children making holes in it to form pools in wet weather ; dress the 
flower border, and keep it always neat ; stock it well with flowers and 
shrubs, and make it as gay and beautiful as possible. Train onthe walls 
cherry and other fruit trees and currant bushes ; place some ornaments 
and tasteful decorations in different parts of the border—as a hcneysuckle 
bower, &c., and separate the dressed ground from the graveled area by a 
border of strawberry plants, which may be protected from the feet of the 
children by a skirting of wood on the outside, three inches high, and 
painted green, all round the ground. Something even approaching to 
elegance in the dressing and decking of the playground, will afford a 
lesson which may contribute to refinement and comfort for life. It will 
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lead not only to clean and comfortable dwellings, but forma taste for 
decoration and beauty, which will tend mainly to exnel coarseness, dis- 
comfort, dirt, and vice, from the economy of the humbler classes.—Wr. 
Wilderspin, quoted in Papers for the Teacher. 





SCIIOOL SUPERVISION AND SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS, 


[In Illinois, the County Superintendents of Schools are called School 
Commissioners. We ask careful attention to the article below, as 
showing clearly the importance of the office, and how alone its full 
benefits can be realized, viz: by having competent men appointed to do 
the whole work needed, and paying them properly for it. The writer of 
the article is evidently and experienced and judicious Educator.—Ep. 
JOURNAL. | 

We can never expect a uniformly efficient system of schools without a 
judicious School Supervision. As the School Law of this State now is, 
there is no provision for the visiting and superintending of schools by the 
School Commissioner. It is true the Law makes him the Superintendent 
of the Schools of the county, and says he shall “visit the Schools as far 
as practicable.” But it makes no provisions to pay him for this labor ; 
every one knows that it is not practicable for a man, who must earn a 
livelihood by his labors, to give his time, and incur the expense necessary 
in visiting Schools without receiving a remuneration for it. The law 
does not contemplate this. As it now stands the Law is simply and 
necessarily a dead letter, so far as it regards actual School Supervision 
and visitation. Itis true, in some fifteen or twenties counties in the 
Northern and central parts of the State, in which the people are more 
alive to the cause of education, the Supervisors have appropriated a 
sufficient amount to defray the expenses of a “ Teachers’ Institute,’’ and 
the visitation of Schools by the School Commissioner. But in other coun- 
ties the Supervisors refused to do so, because they did not believe that 
the Law contemplated or warranted it. In some again they refused to 
make appropriations because they did not care enough about Schools : 
and in others the matter never received a thought, 

In this state of things it seems to be desirable to have the Law so 
amended as to establish a system of School visitation in every county in 
the State. If this be done, and then good men are selected—practical 
educators—to fill the office of School Commissioner in every county, then 
may we expect in due time to see what all good and wise men so much 
desire to see—a thorough and living system of education in every part of 
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our noble Prairie State. This we believe the people generally desire.— 
In this part of the State we know they desire it, for we hear it from the 
lips of every friend of education ;—and education has many friends even 
among those who have never enjoyed its advantages. We trust the 
wisdom of our next Legislature will treat this matter as it deserves. 

There are, no doubt, some who will offer objections to the Superintend- 
ing of County Schools, and will urge that the expense involved will be 
too great. There are also some who seem to think that a man who loves 
it can labor in the Free School cause for the mere satisfaction of it!— 
None of the above views bespeak the philosopher or the warm-hearted 
friend of Schools. 

We submit whether it is justice or wisdom to pay other county officers 
fairly remunerative salaries for their services and withhold the same from 
the School Commissioner? Much less is it justice or wisdom to pay the 
other leading county officers almost exhorbitant salaries, as is the case in 
a number of counties in this State, and allow the School Commissioner 
nothing for visiting Schools? In such a case, the School Commissioner 
either does not visit the Schools at all, or he does it as a gratuity for the 
sake of the Schools and because his heart is in the cause. If he is fit to 
visit schools, he ought not to be asked to do it for nothing—if he is not 
fit, a man ought to be appointed who is fitted for the business ; and there 
are comparatively but very few men who are in every respect qualified to 
superintend the educational interests of a county, though we are aware 
that there are many in the community who do not look upon it in this 
severe light. If we ever have good schools, we must have qualified 
superintendents, who will be close in their examinations, and afford their 
teachers every opportunity for instruction and improvement. They must 
also address the people and awaken a more lively interest among them.— 
They should give their full time and best thoughts to the cause, and if 
they do that, they ought in all justice to be paid for it.—Northwestern 
Home and School Journal. 





SensisLE.—Let parents make a census of their families; and if they 
find any children under ten years of age, let them ¢aboo the winter school 
house to these little ones. It may do to let those eight years old attend 
the summer school; but none under ten should go to the winter school.— 
Sayracuse Journal.—[Instruct them at home.] 
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GEMS. 

There are some happy moments in this lone 

And desolate world of ours, that well repay 
The toil of struggling through it, and atone 

For many a long sad night and weary day. 
They come upon the mind like some wild air 
Of distant music, when we know where, 
Or whence, the sounds are brought from; and their power, 
Though brief, is boundless.—J[elleck. 


There is a history in all men’s lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times decoased : 

The which observed, a man may prophesy 

With a near aim of the man’s chance of things 

As yet not come to life; which in their seeds, 

And weak beginnings lie intreasured.— Shakespeare. 


There’s a proud modesty in merit ! 
Averse to asking, and resolved to pay 
Ten times the gift it asks —Dryden. 


That very law which moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course.— Rogers. 


Earth is an island, parted round with fears ; 

The way to heaven is through a sea of tears; 

It is a stormy passage, where is found 

The wreck of many a ship, but no man drowned.— Quarles. 


Oft the clould which wraps the present hour, 
Serves but to brighten all our future days. —B. Brown. 


The good are better made by ill, 
As odors crushed, are sweeter still —Zogers. 





A PLAN FOR FACILITATING SELF-EDUCATION. 


The essential feature of this plan is a system of instruction, conducted 
mainly by correspondence, for the purpose of carrying a seminary, a 
college, and a university to the door of every habitation in the land. 

For this purpose, the most favorable conditions would be : 

I. A central location, as New York City. 
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2. Anincorporated Faculty equal to the best seminary, the best 
coliege, and the best university faculty combined. 

3. The requisite number of assistants in each department of the 
faculty. 

4. A publishing house for the publication of books peculiarly adapted 
to self-instruction in all branches of a preparatory, a collegiate, and a 
university course. 

5. A monthly, weekly, or daily journal, or all of these, as the success 
of such an enterprise might demand. 

6. An annual catalogue, or, more properly, a year book, somewhat 
similar to ordinary seminary, college, and university catalogue. 

7. The privilege extended to any person of any nation, either sex, 
any age, any color, any occupation, or condition in life, of enrolling him 
or herself in this catalogue for a fee sufficient to cover the expense of 
registering and publication. 

8. The privilege, extended to every student so enrolled, of prosecu- 
ting any branch of study he might choose, provided it were included in 
the course, and that he would use the text-books published in the cata- 
logue. 

9. <A published list of prices for which assistance would be afforded 
in each text-book. For instance, a given compensation for solving a 
problem in algebra, for correcting a letter, a composition, or a certain 
number of lines of Latin translation. 


10. The furnishing, at given prices, of stationery peculiarly adapted 
to such correspondence. 

il. The granting of charters to associations throughout the country, 
who might rent or ercct buildings containing lecture rooms, and cabinet 
rooms for storing specimens of all the native beasts, birds, fishes, insects, 
plants, minerals, curiosities, &c, of any given locality ; also philosophi- 
cal apparatus. 

12. Aclass of teachers whose duty it should be to mect scholars 
wherever a sufficient number could be collected, and drill them in Latin, 
Greek, German, French, or any other pronunciation ; in Arithmetic, 
Algebra, or any other science ; in Elocution, Singing, and Gymnastics. 

13. Commissioners appointed by government before whom any person 
might appear, and, on passing examination in any text-book, receive a 
certificate of such examination passed, and, on passing an examination 
in the college or university course receive a corresponding degree. 

Some of the advantages of such a system are these: 

1. Opportunity would be given to every student to develop his char- 
acter, harmoniously and symmetrically. 
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2. Relying on home instruction, the private school, the common school 
and the Sabbath school to wake up the minds of our American youth, an 
unlimited field of acquirement would be opened before them. 

3. Facilities for acquiring an education at home. 

4. Placing a high degree of education within reach of all occupations 
and pursuits. Farmers, artisans, factory operatives, apprentices, any” 
body, anywhere, would be encouraged to begin a course of physical 
mental, and moral development. 

5. This system would not interfere with any student’s marriage 
relations, nor would it, by forcing sedentary habits and overtaxing the 
brain, lay the foundation for life-long uselessness and misery. 

6. No student would be forced or dragged over the course faster than 
his ability would enable him to go. 

7. The mercenary motive influencing many in the acquirement of an 
education would be removed, and students would be left to acquire an 
education for its own sake. 

8. Persons of peculiar genius would become known. 

9. Employment would be afforded to many young men and women as 
assistants in such a system. 

10, There would be ample means for an exhaustive classification of 
the plants, animals, &c., of this continent. 


11. Also great facilities would be afforded for meteorological observa- 
tions. 


12. Portions of this plan can be immediately put into operation by 
any institution in the country to the extent of its resources; portions, 
also, by Teachers’ Institutes,’ 

13. The putting of this plan or portions of it into operation in any 
institution, would afford poor, but intelligent students, means of support. 

14, It would wake up much talent, and increase the number of students 
in existing institutions of learning. 


15. It would afford topics of conversation and social amusement in 
many circles now dissipated or dissipating. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THIS PLAN. 


1, Let any school-teacher, farmer’s son, printer’s apprentice, clerk in 
a store, artisan, operative, or any other person, secure a room, furnish it 
with a desk or table, a chair, and a light. A portion of his earnings 
devoted to procuring books and instruction, would, with perseverance, 
afford him an education limited only by Divine Providence. 

2. Professional men desirous of prosecuting their studies, would have 
facilities for so doing. 

3. Suppose a student wishes to have a translation corrected. Let 
him divide his page lengthwise by a line. On the left of the line might 
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be written his translation ; on the right he would leave a blank for the 
teacher, on which he might write his corrections, Ina similar manner, 
with proper modifications, correspondence in relation to any other subject 
might be conducted. To faciliate operations, the student might label his 
letter on the outside Geometry, Algebra, Virgil, Horace, Botany, Chem- 
istry, &c. 

4, The faculty of any institution of learning might publish that they 
would furnish instruction in this manner to all persons in their vicinity. 
In the absence of any commissioners appointed by the State, they could 
give to any person appearing before them and passing a satisfactory ex- 
amination in any text-book or topic a certificate of such examination. 

5. By means of this arrangement, the common school teachers of any 
region or state could avail themselves of such assistance as they might 
need in studies pursued in their schools. 

6. College students who spend a portion of the year in teaching, 
could, in this manner, keep up a part or all the studies pursued by their 
classmates in their absence, They might even be weekly informed of the 
progress of their class in the institution with which they might be con- 
nected. 


7. Any person or association of persons could put this plan into 
operation in any locality, to the extent of the resources at command. 

8. A paper issued weekly or monthly, as the interests of such an 
enterprise might demand, could be made to afford great encouragement to 
all persons struggling to acquire an education, by indicating the best and 
most economical division of time ; by suggesting the best manner of 
overcoming the particular difficulties in the way of any student; by 
teaching the best method of preserving health, and by numerous sugges- 
tions and helps for the student. 

9. Many minds all over the land would be set at work and encouraged 
to make themselves acquainted with nature around them. For instance, 
let any one begin the study of botany. Should he find any specimen 
which he could not analyze, he could send it by mail to his instructor, 
and have it returned with an analysis. The same principle applies to 
any other natural science. 

10. By making knowa the circumstances, the obstacles, and the suc- 
cesses of many students, others would be encouraged to overcome each 
his own obstacles, and to achieve like success. 


11. Students under such a system could practice declamation and 
composition in common schools. Having reached a more advanced stage 
of progress, they could write for local papers, and lecture in their vicinity. 

12. Should any prefer not to become publicly identified with such a 
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system by registry of name, they could nevertheless prosecute their 
studies in connection with the system. 

13, Any objections, such as the lack of the stimulus afforded by asso- 
ciation, may be readily answered.—Academi@ Civis, in the Appleton 
Motor. 





For the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


The following article is addressed not only to those teachers who are 
now engaged in school-teaching, but to those who are hereafter to enter 
upon the work, and who from more valid reasons than mere “pecuniary 
embarassment,”’ are deprived of the privilege of attending the Teachers’ 
Institutes. To this class of teachers especially, I would say, permit me, 


through the pages of the Journal, to suggest a few thoughts which may | 


be of importance to you. For your charge is precious; your duties 
arduous; your relations to your scholars, to their parents, and the com- 
munity, constitute a responsible position for you to occupy. The time 
moreover for children to acquire an education is short, and a common 
school course of study embraces a much widcr field for knowledge, and 
prepares for wider usefulness, than it did a few years ago. The advan- 
tages of learning, in all the vicissitudes of life, are incalculable. Remem- 
ber also, that thousands of thoughtful children are to be found, as each 
school-term is about to open, looking with anxious eyes to greet their old 
teachers, or with faltering tongues and beating hearts, to gaze upon the 
features of you, a stranger. All judicious parents, andall true friends of 
the rising generation, are anxious that you should be as good, as success- 
ful, as profitable a teacher as possible. To this end, and for this purpose 
then, allow me togive you a few brief suggestions founded upon ten 
years’ experience: 

1. Before you commence your school, learn as much as possible about 
the peculiarities of the district, the previous advancement of the scholars, 
and their natural turn of mind. 

2. Feel that much, very much, is depending upon the first impression 
you make upon your school; that the first day is to give shape to many 
weeks that may follow; for from these first impressions, the mind receives 
a lasting impulse, and of the first day’s doings, ‘every lisping tongue 
has its own peculiar tale to tell.” 

3. As you enter your school-room, appear not careless and indifferent, 
but in your most pleasant, familiar, cheerful mood, and thus throw 


yourself into the hearts of your scholars, and secure at once their confi- 
dence. 


| 
| 
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their 4. Address your scholars upon the value of education ; the anxiety of 
their parents; your own burning desire for their improvement ; the cost 
asso- | of three or four months’ school. Make known your determination to have, 
leton | if possible, the best school in town; and without casting any unjust 
' reflections upon their past teachers, call for a vote of your scholars to see 
whether they think they learned all they could have learned, in former 
schools. Awaken in them a desire to make better improvement in the 
future, and bring them to the resolution that they will co-operate with 
you in your determination to have them do so. 
5. In the arrangement of your school, have as few classes as possible, 


ion. 


sti and see that your pupils are furnished with the necessary books. 

niary 6. Divide your time properly among the classes, giving them all their 
hers’ just proportion, and go through the exercises of your classes daily, and 
-me, inthe same order, having everything in its place, and every exercise at 
may | its proper time. 

aties | 7, ‘In order to raise the ambition of your scholars, be wide awake 


com- —- yourself, moving about the school-room like one really at work. Keep 
time —_your inventive powers upon the stretch for new and useful illustrations ; 
mon make a free use of the black-board; get the whole class, as often as 
and —_ possible, at work on it at the same time. Lead your scholars into all the 


van- = “whys and wherefores,” so that they shall see that they are improving, 
lem- —_ and feel that the school is both pleasant and profitable. 
we 8. As to the order of exercises, both in the forenoon and afternoon, 


Old | commence with the smallest class; while you are engaged with those to 
whom the book would do little or no good, you are giving the older ones 
an opportunity of looking over their reading lessons. After a reasonable 
"SS- time for this, commence with the first class in reading, then call for each 


is of 


ose | class in its regular order, requiring each scholar to read slowly, distinctly, 
aia and naturally, and questioning closely as to the pauses and marks, and 

other rules of reading, until these are perfectly familiar. Have your 
on scholars go over little ground, and that well, rather than much, and that 
— poorly. Next, hear your classes in Arithmetic, requiring all the scholars 
that can read, or count, to recite, either in written or mental arithmetic, 
_ or both. Be particular to have your scholars recite in classes, and require 


ny them to demonstrate at least one example on the black-board every day, 
ves and to give the full reasons of every step in the process. 


i In closing the forenoon exercises, commence by hearing the smaller 
" classes read their spelling lessons and spell, standing in a straight line 
ne perfectly erect upon the floor, with their shoulders drawn gently back— 
fi- by folding the arms behind them. In like manner pass through all the 


classes, closing with the first class. 
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In the afternoon commence as in the morning; then proceed to hear 
lessons in Grammar, Geography, Philosophy, History, Physiology, the 
sounds of the letters, abbreviations, &c., requiring every scholar that can 
commit to memory, to have at least one recitation in class. In grammar, 
have your advanced scholars point out, first, the sentences in the lesson, 
and name the words, expressed or understood, by which they are con- 
nected. Have every conjunction, conjunctive adverb, and relative pro- 


noun, parsed, and its connection shown ; every preposition, and its | 


relation pointed out; and every adverb and its modification given.— 
Having gone through with all the recitations of the afternoon, close as in 
the forenoon, with spelling, requiring the smaller classes occasionally, in 
connection with this exercise, to recite in concert, the multiplication 
table, abbreviations, sounds of the letters, boundaries, capitals, locations, 
divisions, dates, occurrences, and useful topics. While this exercise will 
rivet these things in the mind, it will give them confidence and improve 
the voice. 

9. Your time must be mostly occupied with the classes. Of course, 
you should not stop to work out a difficult or lengthy example, to parse 
a difficult word or intricate sentence, or to look out a place on the map; 
but by reviewing the lessons beforehand, you should be able at once to 
tell the scholar how to work his example himself, how to parse his word, 
and where to find his place on the map. 

10. To secure attention at the recitations, call upon the class promis- 
cuously, not giving them an opportunity to know who shall next be 
called upon, and require the inattentive scholar to repeat what has just 
been demonstrated. 


11, Have your classes review their studies often, Devote at least one 
day in every week to reviewing. 

12. I come now to speak more particularly of school government.— 
Study the disposition and character of your pupils; have but few rules, 
and see that they are strictly obeyed. Manifest a desire for their improve- 
ment; and while you appeal to the good judgment of your pupils, impress 
upon their minds, that your business is not to punish, but to kindly 
instruct If you have succeeded in securing the good will of your 
scholars, and in raising their ambition, you will have but little to do in 
governing. Keep yourself well governed; be on your guard against 
anger, levity, moroseness, fretfulness and scolding. Remember the truth 
of the adage, “that too great familiarity oft begets contempt.’ Be an 
example to your scholars in all you would require of them. Contemplate 
the influence of the teacher in its far-reaching results. Think that in a 
world like this, influence never dies. Give them work enough, and you will 
find but little if any difficulty in governing your school. 
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Often appeal to the consciences and good sense of your scholars; labor 
to make them see the propriety and necessity of good order and proper 
government. Should you find any of your pupils intellectually below 
par, do not call them “fools,” or reprove them, or cast reflections upon 
their parents. 

If you find reproof or punishment necessary with scholars from eight 
to twelve years of age, administer it privately, and never before the whole 
school; for the offender thus arraigned, will not care for his offence, but 
make it his whole concern to show himself courageous, and come off 
victorious. Older scholars, for willful and flagrant violation of rules 
and requirements, should be suspended or expelled by the district board; 
but never by the teacher, without the sanction of the district authority. 
While the example of the large scholars is good, the smaller ones are 
easily governed by moral suasion, and seldom if ever, should any coporeal 
punishment be inflicted on them. 

Your pupils will be affected by the weather; the mind of youth is 
not “all sunshine;”’ the condition of your room, if you have not 
conveniences for keeping it always at a proper temperature, and 
well ventilated, will affect their conduct; but yow must not yield to these 
influences. The evils are only augmented, if the discomforts which 
make the pupils restless, make you impatient also. Teachers must make 
allowance for these things. They must, at such times, relax a little 
rather than tighten the restraint. 

Health alone can give constant cheerfulness, and enable one to see 
things as they are, sv that a wrong to-day shall seem no worse than it 
seemed yesterday. Let your habits therefore out of school be such that 
you can go to the school-room in a healthful state of body and mind.— 
Ever speak kindly to small children, while you cultivate a genial feeling 
to all your pupils; let your countenance be spring-like to them; love to 
see them happy; inquire concerning their pastimes as you meet them by 
the way-side. Inthe summer go with them to the shady grove. Help 
the little girls to erect their play-house; let them decorate their mimic 
parlor with blooming flowers, and set their table with bits of earthen 
and broken glass ; swing their rope, and sing their merry song and 
indulge in a hearty laugh. 

In winter, when it is pleasant, help the little boys to build their snow 
houses; help to turn the ponderous ball, to build the snow fence and the 
conical tower; manifest as much delight in all their childish amusement 
and recreation, as when they are studying and reciting their lessons. 
Bare faithfulness in the school hours alone, will never do the teacher’s 
work. Children are full of feeling, and you must participate in it, and 
thereby gain the power of guiding and educating them; thus, while you 
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are Jaying your molding hand on their forming minds, you are leaving a 
deathless impression upon their hearts and characters. 

Consider the manners of your pupils as of great importance, and a 
thing that should never beneglectedin the common school, even should 
it be overlook ed ia all others. 

Impress upon the minds of your scholars, both small and great, that 
there is an important, plain old fashioned word—“ obedience,”’ and that 
to know it, and to love it, is indispensible, both in the school- room, and 
at home. 

You will be greatly assisted in all your labors, by an acquaintance with 
the parents of your scholars; though it is far from being either necessary 
or convenient to “ board around,” in order to obtain this acquaintance.— 
You can request the scholars to invite their parents to spend a day as 
often as convenient in school. 

On your leisure Saturdays call upon the parents, rich and poor, with- 
out reserve. If they have good ideas of discipline, they will help you 
much. If they have not, you will know what you must endeavor to 
perform willingly and faithfully alone. While you are calling upon the 
inhabitants, you can, perhaps, by a modest defense of your own opinions, 
guide those parents who have not thought so much on early training as 
you have. The care you take to both invite the parents to your school, 
and to go and see them yourself, and talk of the habits of their children, 
will be undoubted evidence to them of your interest in your work. Ever 
bear in mind “that the children are the choicest property which they 
possess.” Assume in your conversation, that the parents inquire con- 
cerning the conduct, the lessons and the proficiency of their children. 

Visit schools around you ; take as many of your scholars along with 
you as you can; help friendly feelings to exist between your school and 
those in the vicinity. Almost every teacher has a good method of doing 
something. Seize upon it. Attend Teachers’ Institutes. No man publicly 
speaks, or writes on the subject of teaching, without presenting some 
good ideas. Seize upon them. Seize upon modes and the.ries wherever 
you can find them; but it will be far better to digest and store them in 
your mind, than to hold many volumes in your hand. 

Respected Teachers :—These suggestions I have given you, not so 
much with the expectation that you will follow my course precisely, as 
that you will read authors on this subject, and study the mind and dispo- 
sition of children, and thereby inform yourself as much as possible in 
regard to the duties of your calling, and thusbe able to adopt and pursue 
the best possible course. 

I will only add, in conclusion, an expression of my anxious hope, that 
my fellow tcachers in fair Wisconsin, may be prospered in their noble 
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MEDITATIONS AND EXPERIENCE OF A TEACHER. QF 


work, and ever encouraged in the performance of every duty; not with 
the desire merely of acquiring a few dollars in gold or silver, but with a 
high ambition to aid in advancing the cause of education; remembering 
that as the school-teacher has done much to render our country what it 
js, so he may yet add to the strength and glory, and contribute to the 
prosperity of cur now politically deranged Republic. 

Marquette Co, 1860. SYLVESTER CORBET. 





MEDITATIONS AND EXPERIENCE OF A TEACHER. 
CHAPTER I. 

*‘ Retter for us, perhaps it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here ; 
That never air or ocean felt the wind, 
That never passion discomposed the mind. 
But all subsists by elemental strife ; 
And passions are the elements of life.”.—Pope. 

Oh, the hard life of the teacher! Why did I engage in the profession? 
Little did I think, in my school and college days, that I should ever 
experience such ingratitude and neglect in return for my best efforts !— 
How I then loved my studies, and how I then thought I would be honored 
when I should be teaching lessons of wisdom to the young! But how 
blind to the future interest of the young do I find many of the adult 
population! While education has been the source of their prosperity, 
they are too unmindful of the welfare of the next generation. They think 
not of the debt they owe to posterity; else there would be more interest 
in schools, and schoolmasters would not be so much slighted. What 
trouble it is to get a situation, when a teacher has not rich and influential 
relatives to back him. ‘True merit founded on useful knowledge and 
genuine wisdom, the common people do not understand as well as they 
know the power of wealth. 

After keeping a term of school in one place, and applying my best 
efforts for the benefit of my charge, I have been obliged to seek another. 
Sometimes the school money was exhausted, at other times a change of 
teachers was desired, or something else that I thought it improper to 
investigate. Then I have learned the peculiar character of the school 
boards. I have at times fond them guilty of such meanness and reck- 
Iessness as they would allow in nothing else. Too often they do not 
think who is to be the instructor of the youth of their district till a poor 
teacher comes along and begs the chance, and then he is employed as an 
act of charity, andregarded as a pensioner on their bounty. How then can 
he maintain the dignity of his office ? 
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What a good thing is an Institute, composed of a band of live teachers, 
who are awake to the interest of the profession, and who are disposed to 
engage heartily in the work of mental improvement! And not only to 
do this, but to encourage and sympathise with each other in the labor of 
love and benevolence! Among such there is an intellectual Free Masonry 
by which they quickly make acquaintance, and become united in a grand 
brotherhood, whose object is the improvement of the young and the 
reformation of the world. Wow I have enjoyed such anintellectual feast? 
There I have made acquaintances that I highly prized. After attending 
a precious institute, I felt myself nerved anew for my favorite work.— 

By a singular fatality I engaged a winter school, at a place'that bore the 
poetic name of Cold Spring, Adjoining the school house were pine 
groves, romantic hills, and a purling stream that never froze, even in 
the coldest winter;—all rendered the spot interesting to a contemplative 
mind. But the old rickety house, with its ill-contrived interior, the 


damaged outline maps and charts, the broken windows, the apparatus | 





damaged by mischievous hands, were illomens. Tere follows my journal | 


of that winter : 

T now rejoice in the prospect of commencing a term of my favorite 
employment. My location seems like classic ground. There is something 
about it that renders it already attractive; and I hope here to do good 
and benefit my charge. I have called on the families that will send to my 
school, and presented them the Teacher’s Appeal. The Teacher’s 
Appeal, published by F. C. Brownell, of Hartford, Ct., and Geo, Sher- 


wood, of Chicago, is a very appropriate address for a teacher to present | 


to the parents and guardians of his pupils at the commencement of a 
term. It is a pamphlet of about 16 pages. Price, $1,00 for 50 copies. 
And I had a little conversation with them about their children, and about 
school matters. Thus I have made some acquaintances that 'may be 


valuable. I have been treated respectfully; and I find among them some | 


interest in learning. I am pleased with what I saw in a few families, in 
others I find indifference about the school. One man tells meI have got 
into a hard place, that there are here ‘‘ some very bad people, and that I 
will find out who they are.” But his fleering air leads me to suspect 
that he is only slandering his neighbors, and this I cannot encourage.— 
Bad as things look, I must not be discouraged. 

With twenty-eight pupils I have commenced. I invited the Trustees 
and as many of the parents as felt interested in the success of my school 
to attend on the first day and witness my beginning; but this request was 
unheeded. Otherwise I think I have made a good commencement. Each 
day makes me better acquainted with the character of my charge, and 
the wants of my pupils. Iam trying to do well, and to answer to the 
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emergencies of every case that I have; I feel the responsibility of my 
position; but how I regret my inefficiency and the untoward circumstan- 
ces that surround me. I came here a stranger, and now the eyes of the 
people are upon me, they are watching me. Let it be so, they need to 
become acquainted with me, and to know the integrity of my purpose.— 
But will they make a candid estimate of my operations in school? They 
treat me very respectfully at their homes. But what do they think of 
me us they make my acquaintance through the medium of their wayward 
youth? Family pride and family affection show some curious phenomena. 

When I am not on duty, I find much that affords a solace for the 
anxiety that I feel, and much that entertains my thoughtful mind. On 
a Sabbath I attended the Episcopal Church in B——. I am not a church- 
man; but there is in the Episcopal service something that peculiarly 
interests me. It proceeds from my veneration for antiquity, and my love 
of order and formality. And I entertain a peculiar respect also for Rev. 
Mr. H—, who officiated on this occasion. His address at the close of 
the Institute that I lately attended, I shall always remember. He 
narrated then some of his experience as a common school teacher, before 
he had taken orders; and he made some comments on a publication 
entitled, The Common School System a Failure. “If,” said he, “we 
consider our common schools a failure, we may also consider our churches 
afailure. As a remedy, we want more christian homes.’ This idea 
has rung in my ears every since. Verily we do need “ more christian 
homes.” Without them, churches and schools will only be failures.— 
The home cirele is more powerful than the church or the school, but its 
influence does not extend so far;—it reaches only a small number. Make 
it what it should be, and then both of the others will be vastly more 
efficient. 


Some people in my district think that they must have religious service 
in the school house at stated times. This is very well. But I observe 
that their “zeal is not according to knowledge.’ Several femilies have 
daily religious observances; and yet I see plainly that their children 
are not rightly affected by it. Is it strange then that their government 
in school should be difficult ? As time advances their freakish and way- 
ward disposition increases. I must draw my reins of discipline tighter. 
This is difficult to do; for I suspect that the parents are jealous of 
tyranny, and that they will not sustain me in extreme measures, because 
I came hither a stranger. By this and other circumstances I am badly 
embarassed. Yet I am anxious to do my whole duty, and render benefit 
to my chargo. I wish evil to no one, and I would rather suffer wrongs 
than be guilty of perpetrating a single one. It is hard for me to punish 
miscreants, and harder when outside sympathy is more with them than 
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with wholesome regulations transgressed. Misdemeanors in the teacher’s 
domain are seldom estimated rationally outside of it. I am now in the 
third week of my term. O, that I could successfully finish it! 





DIARY OF INSTITUTES. 


New London. P. S.—From a letter, given below, which we received 
from this point, we judge that there was a kind of a “silent session”’ 
held by friend P., on Thursday evening, and hope, as “ patience must 
have had its perfect work,”’ the effect was not wholly lost. 

‘©The best laid schemes of mice and men, 
Gang aft a glee.” 
But to tue letter : New Lonpon, Ocr. 18, 1860. 

“T feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted ; 

Whose guests are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but me departed.” 

(The Schoolmaster abroad.) 

West Bend, Washington Co. Oct. 22nd, 1860.—This Institute was put 
in charge of S. D. Gaylord, of Oshkosh. If we may judge by letters 
received from there, we should say the interest was good, and much good 
accomplished. There was a little lack of completeness in outside arrange- 
ments, and the weather stormy most of the week; yet the roll-list reached 
37, and a general good feeling prevailed. ‘The address by Hon, J. L. 
Pickard, in the afternoon, was effective and well received; as was also 
the lecture of Rev. Mr, Beckwith. 


Fox Lake, Dodge Co., Oct. 29th, 1860.—Prof. J. C. Pickard, conducted 
this Institute for the first two days. A large number of live teachers 
were in attendance. On our arrival, the roll had reached 110, and has 
been somewhat increased. In some respects, it has becn the most induse 
trious session of the season. Many have tried to demonstrate the 
possibility of doing two things at once, and both well. They will some 
time find out that this is not good economy. A large number of ques- 
tions have been presented, showing that we have thinkers as well as 
workers on the list. The music, under the direction of Mr. Hawley, has 
been a pleasing feature. Mr. Goldthwate, and others, of the Committee 
of Arrangements, deserve great credit for the entire completeness of local 
arrangements, as well as work in the Institute. 

The sociable this (Friday) evening, has been good. First essays, 
declamations, and a “pome,” mixed up with good music, and afterwards 
a general getting acquainted. 
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Comparatively, but few citizens have attended the lectures, partly on 
account of bad weather, and partly because so much of the public atten- 
tion is absorbed in politics. 


Eau Claire, Nov. 5.—The night before an exciting election, is not a 
very favorable time to open an Institu'e. The young men all staid at 
home to vote, and Rev. J. B. Pradt, who opened the Institute, found but 
‘ew in attendance. But little could be done on Tuesday. On Wednesday 
however, the work fairly commenced. A good interest has been felt on 
the part of the teachers in attendance, of whom we have forty. The 
lectures have been poorly attended, although the citizens cheerfully enter- 
tained the teachers. A full session was held on Saturday, and all felt 
that the week had accomplished much. Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, have passed off well. The exercises have been of a more special 
nature than usual. On Wednesday, the subject of mapping was brought 
up, and about half a day devoted to instruction in making, and methods 
of teaching children to draw, color and finish outline maps. There has 
been a great desire exhibited on the part of the teachers to improve, and 
this is best shown by the fact that, proportionally, we have had more 
subscribers to the “Journal,” and more purchasers of “ papers for the 
teacher,” that in any previous Institute. 

The Wednesday evening sociable was a grand affair. It was given by 
the citizens, and well attended. The hospitality of the people seems to 
be unbounded. The entertaining of a body of teachers for nearly two 
weeks, is something of a tax. The same liberality exhibited towards 
their own schools would put them on a good basis, where we hope they 
will soon be. Friend Slinguff, of the Eau Claire Hotel, kept “open 
doors’ for teachers. Long may he live. 


Durand, Pepin Co. Nov. 17th.—This is quite a new place but growing 
and in the right direction. The first public building erected, is a good, 
capacious, and commodious, stone school-house; the best single district 
school-house we have seen in the State. But few teachers were expected 
here, as there are but few in the county, and some of those know nothing 
of what a Teachers’ Institute is. Two days have been passed pleasant- 
ly and profitably with some fifteen teachers. The two evening lectures 
have been well attended, the great query in our mind being where all 
the people came from. With the interest here manifested in the scheol 
house, in entertaining teachers, and in attending lectures, they cannob 
fail to build up a good school, which is both indicative and productive of 
a good healthy state of public morals, and real growth. 

Another fall, it is proposed to have a longer and far better attended 
session here, 
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Liberty, Kenosha Co., Nov. 24th.—This Institute has been in charge 
of Hon. A. J. Craig, assisted by Mr. Conatty, and others. All seem 
exceedingly pleased. Good living, and consequently good feelings have 
prevailed. Some fillibustering was done, in the way of an invasion on 
Turkey, in almost every house. It is understood that the Department 
was well represented 

The Institute exercises and lectures have been well attended, notwith- 
standing the excessively cold and stormy weather. The teachers have 
all been interested, and we trust benefited. The large delegation from 
Kenosha, rendered valuable assistance in keeping up the interest. 

We think the citizens would do well here to change the Academy into 
a Public Tigh School, which we understand they contemplate doing.— 
There are good substantial farmers enough in this locality, whose sons 
and daughters are to be educated, to sustain a good Public High School. 

Friday evening the County Association transacted some business, some 
essays were read, and any quantity of nice pop-corn, and Kenosha Co. 
apples, were disposed of. The roll jist has reached about one hundred. 


Oshkosh, Winnebago Co., Nov. 26th.—Institute opened by a citizens’ 
lecture, which was well attended and received. ‘The day sessions have 
been held in the room secupied by the High School. We have had here 
as fine a body of teachers as can be assembled anywhere in the State.— 
The large delegation from Fond du Lac has added greatly to the interest. 
A little singular that the Oshkosh School Board should refuse their 
teachers the time to attend an Institute in their midst, when Fond du 
Lac gave the entire corps of teachers, who desired to attend the session, 
full time. School Boards differ as much as anybody. We think it would 
be different at a second session here. 


The exercises have been well attended by the citizens, especially 
during the evenings, and the interest manifested by a large number of the 
students of the High School, speaks well for their teacher, and promises 
well for their future scholarship. Valuable assistance rendered by 
Messrs Gaylord & Peabody, made our duties lighter than at most places, 
and this, under the present exhausted state of the Physical, has been 
highly appreciated 

The entertained are all thankful, as they have, beside unbounded hospi- 
talities in ordinary matters, all been treated to a capital Thanksgiving 
dinner,—regular New England style. 

The literary sociable on Thanksgiving evening, was well attended and 
well enjoyed. It afforded rational amusement and instruction, and tended 
to connect more closely the bond of friendship, that should ever exist 
between teachers laboring in a common field. With good reading, good 
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speaking, good singing, and any amount of apples and pop corn, to say 
nothing of ‘ chatting,”’ which seemed to be very prevalent, we doubt if 
any one thought of the accompaniment which is by so many considered 
indispensable to enjoyment. 

Oshkosh has good schouls,—has just erected some tastly and commo- 
dious ward school buildings, but needs and will soon have a building for 
the High School, which shall speak equally well for the enterprise and 
good judgment of its people. 

Monroe, Green Co., Dec. 26.—[This was the last of the series. We 
are obliged to go to press before obtaining any particulars, but from the 
fact that it is a second session asked for in the same place within the 
year, we infer a good attendance and a good time.—Evr. Journat. | 





SUPERINTENDENT'S DEPARTMENT. 





Many inquiries have lately been received from officers of districts in 
different parts of the State, in regard to the right of the children of non- 
residents to attend school. Some misapprehension may have arisen in 
consequence of the passage of the law of last winter, giving to the 
district the power “‘to authorize the district board to admit to the 
privileges of the school, persons not residing in the district, whenever 
such admission will not interfere with the accommodation or instruction 
of the scholars residing therein ; and to fix a fee for tuition per term, 
quarter, or year, to be charged the persons thus admitted.” 

The practice under the law, before the amendment just quoted, differed 
in different districts, and questions concerning the power of the Board to 
prohibit certain classes of persons from attending school, were continually 
arising, and sometimes caused serious difficulty in the management of the 
schools. 

It has always been held by this department that children residing in 
one di-trict had no right to attend school in another ; but as it was often 
convenient for all parties, that such yersons should be admitted, and as 
doubts existed in regard to the power of the Board to act in the matter, 
the law of last winter was passed, expressly conferring power upon the 
district to authorize the Board to admit, and charge a fee for tuition. 

This law, however, does not compel the district to take any action in 
the matter, and the Board can refuse, as heretofore, to admit pupils from 
another district, when not expressly directed to admit them by a vote of 
the qualified electors at a regular meeting. 
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Two eases have lately arisen somewhat different from the one covered 
by the law of last winter, and to save correspondence, and acquaint 
the district boards with their right in such cases, they will be stated in 
the form of questions, and the ruling of the department given in the 


answers. : 
1. Q. Can the children of persons residing in any given district, 


attend school in another district, provided they remove temporarily into 
the same, and board themselves, and live with some family residing 
therein ? 

A. They cannot, without the permission of the District Board. 

2. Q. In case a person, having a home and a legal residence in a par- 
ticular district, removes temporarily into another one for the avowed 
purpose of sending his children to school therein, intending to return to 
his former home when the term of school shall close, is he entitled to send 
his children to school in the district where he thus temporarily resides ? 

A. He is not. He can only send his children to school in the district 
in which he has his legal residence, and his intention determines his resi- 
dence. 

Apprentices, adopted children, and persons whose parents or guardians 
exercise no control over them, and who take care of themselves, are excep- 
tions to the ruling in the first case. 

Town Superintendents will observe that the school moneys apportioned 
on the 29th ult, are to be distributed on the same basis as last spring’s 
apportionment ; namelyz—upon the reports received by them from the 
District Clerks in 1859. 

J. L. PICKARD, 
State Supt. Pub. Inst. 





A CommitrerMan 1n Scnoon.—A sub-committee of a school board 
were examining a class in the primary school. One of the committee 
undertook to sharpen up their wits by propounding the following question: 

“Tf I had a mince pie and should give two-twelfths to John, two- 
twelfths to Isaac, two-twelfths to Harry, and should keep half of the pie 
for myself, what would there be left ? 

There was a profound study among the scholars, but finally one lad 
held up his hand as a signal that he was ready to answer, 

“Well, sir, what would there be left? Speak up loud so that all can 
hear,’ said the committeeman. 

‘The plate!’ shouted the hopeful fellow. The committeeman turned 
red in the face, while the other members roared. That boy was excused 
from answering any more questions. 
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SCHOOL ROOM RXERGISES. 








As the Schools for the Winter are in full operation, we propose to 
devote a page or two each month to the School room, and ask all the 
older pupils in the schools to join our class. We shall offer questions 
original and selected, in different branches of study, and publish the 
best answers. It is hoped this department may be of assistance to 
teachers, in stimulating scholars to study. We invite questions from any 


source. 
SPELLING. 

Spelling appears to be imperfectly acquired at school. It has been re- 
marked that while it is no particular credit to spell correctly, it is rather 
disgraceful to spell otherwise. The following twenty words have been 
given out at our Teachers’ Institutes the past year, and about fifty per 
cent. of the spelling has been wrong. Not only t:achers, but intelligent 
visitors who have participated in the exercises, have missed. Rarely 
has any one spelled them all: 


Accommodate, Benefited, Moneys, Recommend, 
Ackowledgment, Difference, Parallel, Separate, 
Agreeable, Essence, Necessary, Scholar, 
Avoirdupois, Indelible, Parricide, Supersede, 
Balance, Judgment, Plaguing, Together. 


These are words mostly in common use, and 50 per cent is rather a 
heavy discount. Spelling must be taught to the eye, rather than ear, 
and as early as possible children should be put to printing, and afterwards 
writing words, and practice it continually, till the eye is familiar with 
their forms, and the hand trained to making them correctly, almost 


without thought. 
It has been recommended that teachers, both for their own benefit, and 


that of their schools, take a small blank book, and gradually transform it 
into a spelling-book, inserting all those words which are most liable to be 
mis-spelled, and especially those which they have mis-spelled themselves 
at any time, with the wrong as well as the right orthography. Pupils 
may profitably do the same, and a very good preface to the book would 
be the rules of spelling, which should often be referred to and constantly 
applied, till they are perfectly jamiliar. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

We give a formula, or list of topics for the description of each State of 
the Union or any other country, which has been presented at Teachers’ 
Institutes, and may be found useful, especial!y in advanced classes.— 
The formula can be abridged or modified to suit circumstances, and is 
of course open to criticism and improvement:— 

















PositTI0Nn, 


- 


II, AREA. 


III. Conrour. 


IV. Waters. 


V. Puysican 
FEatures. 


VI. Porvunation. 
VII. Resovurcers 
and 
Propvuctions. 
VIII. Avocations. 


(In order of importance.) 


IX. Curtes. 


X. Commerciat Fa- 
CILITIES. 


XI. Pourry. 


XIT. CHARACTERISTICS 


XIII. History. 


XIV. Curiosrrrzs. 
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Required, a solution of the above question by Algebra. 
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FORMULA FOR DESCRIBING A STATE OR COUNTRY. 


Local. 


. Mathematical, (Latitude and Long.) 


Finite, (Boundaries. ) 


. Real, (in square miles ) 


Comparative, (with Wisconsin.) 
Amount under cultivation. 


. Sinuosity, (by coast-lines, rivers, &c.) 


Profile, (giving mountains, watersheds, ta- 
ble-lands &e. 


. Seas, Gulfs, &e. 
. Navigable Rivers. 
. Navigable Lakes. 


Soil. 
Climate. 


. Salubrity. 


Total. 


. Fractional, (by nationalities.) 
. To the square mile. 


Of the Forest and Sea. 
Mineral. 


. Agricultural. 


Agricultural. 
Manufacturing, &ec., &e. 
Capital 


. Noteworthy places. 


Containing 5000 inhabitants. 
Rail Roads. 
Canals. 


. Miscellaneous. 


Civil 


. Educational, 


Religious. 
individual. 
Social. 

First settlement. 


. Admission into Union. 


Other Leading Events. 


. Natural, (Volcanoes, Cataracts, &¢.) 


Animal and Vegetable. 


. Artificial, (ancient or modern.) 


QUESTIONS. 


1. More water by far flows down the Mississippi, than ever reaches 
the Gulf of Mexico ; what becomes of it ? 
2. What is most remarkable about the position of the islands of Great 


Britain and New Zealand ? 
ARITHMETIC. 
1. A man walked to Milwaukee in 4 days, and home again by the same 


roadin 5. It so happened, that being a little lame, he walked each day 
after the first, one mile less than on the preceeding. How far did he live 


ALGEBRA. 
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CONDUCTED BY T. D. CORYELL, A. M., OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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We take the opportunity afforded by the beginning of a new year, to 
express our grateful thanks to our correspondents thus far, and to renew 
our invitation to all the friends of mathematical science, to aid us in 
making the Mathematical Department of the Journal the most useful 
possible. We leave each one to decide for himself what will best con> 
duce to this end ; but would suggest in addition to problems and solu- 
tions, the presentation of new methods of teaching, the discussion of old 
methods, criticisms on mathematical works, etc. 

We are under obligations to a “‘m2mber of the Fond du Lac High School’ 
for a very satisfactory “solution”? of Problem 8, although we publish 
Mr. Whitcom’s, a shorter one, instead. Shall we hear from our Fond du 
Lac correspondent again? We hope so. 

Solution of Problem 8 —Required to explain the process of casting 
out the li’s, Take any number, as 86789482, seperate it into 
the parts 

80000000 =7 272728 x 11—S, 


6000000= 545454 x 1146, 
700000= 63637 x 11—7, 








80000= 7272x11+8, 
9000= 819 x 11—9, 
400= 36x 11+4, 
30= 3x 11—2, 
I= 0x11+42. 
By adding, 86789432=7889949 x 114+24+4+8+7—3—9I—7—8 


In this result, +2,+4,+8,+6, are respectively the figures occupying 
the odd number, while the —3,—9,—7,—8, are the ones occupying the 
even places. If, now, we diminish the excess over exact lls in 2+4+ 
8+6, by the excess over exact 11s in —3—9—7—8, the remainder must 
bethe same as obtained by dividing 86789433 by 11; for the other part 
of the expression for the first number is exact lls. Hence the common 
rule is correct. A. W. WHITCOM. 

Sheboygan Falls, Nov. 1869. 

Problem 11.—Three straight lines which pass through the angular 
points of a triangle and bisect the sides, intersect each other in a com- 
mon point. Required the proof. 

Problem 12.—The latitude of London is 51°30; the latitude of Mos- 
cow is 55° 45; and its longitude 38°; the latitude and longitude of Con- 
stantinoble are respectively 41°30, and 29°15; all the latitudes being 
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North, and the longitudes East; required the latitude and longitude of a 
place equidistant from those three cities. A. W. WHITCOM. 
Sheboygan Falls, Dec. 1860. 


Problem 13.—What must be the inclination of the roof of a building | 
to make the water run off in the least possible time ? 


Examination Papers —The questions given below, will, we think, 
prove highly acceptable to the readers of the Mathematical Department. 
Answers to them are not required for publication. Prof. Allen has kindly 
permitted us to take them from his ExaminaTIon Papers, ror Wiscon- } 
sin Noruat Crasszs, 1860. 

ARITHMETIC.— One Hour. 

+ Perform the following operation, 86589--200, cutting off the ciphers | 
finding the true remainder, and giving reasons. 

2. What is the difference in principle between reduction ascending and 
reduction descending ? ) 

3. Why does annexing two ciphers and dividing by 4 produce the same 
result as multiplying by 25. 

4, How many rolls of Wall paper 2 feet wide, and 11 yards long, will 
paper the walls of a room 16 by 24, and 11 feet high, making no 
allowance for waste, or for doors and windows ? 

5. What is the difference between a multiple and a divisor ? 

6. Add eleven and eleven ten thousandths, fifty-seven tenths, and six 
hundred and fifty hundred thousandths, and divide the sum by two 
millionths ? 

- How much corn must a man take to mill that he may receive a | 
bushel of meal, allowing 81-2 per cent toll? Give the analysis. 

8. Define proportion, ratio, antecedents, consequents, extremes, means. 


ry 


“I 


9. Tow many solid feet in a cylinder 3-4 of a foot in diameter, and 7 
feet long ? } 
10. If the third of 6 be 3, what will the fourth of 20 be? Give the 
solution as in intellectual Arithmetic. 
ALGEBRA.— Thirty Minutes. 
1, Given a=4, s=12, b=3, xz=—5 ; what is the numeral value of | 


6ab x? yabs 

sa +08 
Explain the principles of transposition. 
Show the reason why 17 less—12=29. 


What is a quadratic equation, and what is the difference between a 


Ho bo 


pure and affected quadratic ? 
How do you complete the square in the equation 2*+ 6r—40. And 
what is the reason for the rule ? 


or 
: 
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GEOMETRY.—Thirty Minutes. 

1. What relation does the side of an inscribed Hexagon bear to the 
diameter of the circumscribing circle ? 

2. If the side of a square be represented by unity, what will represent 
the diagonal ? 

3. Prove that the two diagonals of a parallelogram bisect each other. 

4, Prove that the area of a triangle is formed by multiplying its base 
by half its perpendicular hight. 

5. Give a formula for the solidity of a cone, and the reasons for the 


same. 
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THE INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN OF 1860, 


Is finished. In summing up the results, however, no list of slain and wounded 
is to be given. But if ** peace hath her victories as well as war; ” not the least 
important of the victories are those obtained in the educational field, During the 
year, 39 Institutes have been held; 20 in the Spring, and 19 during the Fall.— 

The average attendance upon the sessions of each series, has been about 59.— 
Deducting the 9 for amateur members and young prospective teachers, we have 
an ageregate of 1959 actual teachers. If we suppose that one fourth of those 
who attended an Institute in the Fall, attended one also in the Spring, we have 
about 1700 hundred different teachers who have been called out. This is but 
about one fourth indeed of the whole number employed in a year; but they in 
turn, have imparted and will impart to others, the benefits of instructions 
received; and though it is in a sevse unfortunate that the better class of teachers 
is that which the Institute generally draws out to its sessions, yet they in turn 
will not suffer the work of improvement to stand still. This is evidenced by the 
more frequent formation and assembling of County and Town Associations, at 
which the best teachers become themselves the temporary conductors of brief 
Tustitute exercises. 

But in the continued illness and absence of Dr. BARNARD, too much has been 
thrown upon Mr, Allen, as his deputy; first, in his being obliged to conduct so 
many of the Institutes with so little assistance, and secondly in having to rely 
upon casual and extempore assistance, with interruptions at the same time from 
the necessity of examining Normal Classes. If the Institutes are to be properly 
sustained for the ensuing year, more ample and systematic provisions, we think, 
must be made for laborers. In addition to such exercises and drills of a more 
strictly professional bearing as are expected at an Institute, there is needed a 
system of lectures, adapted both to teachers and the visiting public. For instance, 
a brief series upon Physiology and Physical Education, Natural History, Civil 
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Polity, and the Fine Arts. These should he from eminently competent persons, 
and to admit of this addition to the present plan, the sessions should be at least 
two weeks instead of one, and the Institutes fewer in number, and more numer- 
ously attended. A specific appropriation for this, conditioned upon a local sub- 
scription of like amount, and the attendance of 100 teachers, would be well. 

We hope both the Board of Normal Regents and Legislature, will wisely 
consider and provide for, this instrumentality of improvement, so important in 
the present transitional state of our educational affairs, and we close by calling 
attention to the following remarks from Hon. H. H. Van Dyck, State Superin- 
tendent in New York: 

‘* Prominent amongst existing deficiencies is the lack of competent instructors 
for the institutes,—persons of comprehensive attainments, skilled in the commu: 
nication of ideas, thorough in scholastic knowledge, and capable of communica- 
ting interest and instruction to exercises that now too frequently prove vapid and 
tiresome. I know that School Commissioners find great difficulty in securing the 
services of persons embodying these cssential requisites—not that individuals of 
talent and skill are absolutely wanting in number, but because the field of labor 
ig to some extent peculiar, and tie demands upon both physical and intellectual 
systems, exhausting. 

To obviate these and other disabilities under which the institutes now labor, 
I would, after dividing the state into suitable districts, call into requisition the 
services of a corps of judicious and experienced instructors, assigning to each his 
sphere of action, and so arranging the times and places of meeting as to insure 
not only the presence of the person designated, but the attendance of the teach- 
ers of the locaiity. As an equivalent for the pecuniary burthen thus imposed 
upon the latter, I would have the time spent by the teachers at the institutes 
allowed to them, by the districts, just as if the same had been actually devoted 
to instruction in the schools. Thus by securing to instructors a remuneration 
commensurate with the services rendered—by offering to teachers the assurance 
of positive advancement in their profession—by relieving commissioners from a 
duty to which comparatively few are adapted—we should place the institutes 
upon a footing so as to efficiently subserve the high objects for which they were 
designed.” 


EDITORIAL CHANGES, MIGRATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


We regret to see by the Furmer, that Dr. and Mrs. Hoyt, have ceased their 
connection with it, but hope they will find other fields of labor in the State, 

The State Rights is to be removed from Monroe to Steven's Point, and the 
Gazetie from Burlington to Horicon. This indicates that “northward the star of 
editors takes its way.” 

The Oxford Express has opened an EpvucatronaL Cotumn, which is well filled 
by neighboring teachers. This paper and Racine Advocate are the only ones in 
the State, so far as we have observed, that have such a department. We hope 
the number will increase. 
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MAKE THE SCHOOLS ATTRACTIVE.—MUSI —PIANOS. 


As a means of making the place where children are educated, more attractive 
and more elevating, we have in various ways endeavored to excite an interest 
in the plan of cultivating and embellishing the school-house grounds, presented 
through the pen of Mrs. Hoyt, at their request, at the last meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association. In the present number, will be found a plan for a play- 
ground, quoted by Dr. Barnard, in Papers for the Teacher, which is more 
especia'ly applicable to cases where space is circumscribed, and is rather too stiff 
and formal to suit country school-houses, where land is, or ought to be plenty.— 
But while winter holds the earth in its grasp, little can be done in this direction, 
except in the way of resolving and planning—which we hope will be done, in 
many a district, and the work of actual improvement vigorously commenced with 
the return of Spring. 


In the mean time, more attention may be paid to the indoor attractions of the 
school; and among these there is none which can be made more potent than 
music. Mr. Pickard, our State Superintendent, remarks in his Report, that the 
larger per cent. of attendance upon schools taught by females, proves that they 
are more successful, and of course have more influence to attract children to the 
school. If to all the “essential ” qualities of a teacher, our male and female 
teachers both, can add that most important of all the “peculiar” qualifications 
—taste and skill in musie—(and we are not sure but this should be ranked 
among the essentials)—our schools will be still better attended, much more 
useful and softening in their influence, and withal far more easily governed. 

We intended long ago, to call attention to the excellent Piano for schools, fur- 
nished by Messrs. Boardman, Gray & Co., of Albany; but noticing the destrue- 
tion of their manufactory and pianos by fire, the intention was postponed. Now, 
however, we observe that they have risen from the ashes, and on this account 
as well as an interest in their purpose to bring the piano within the reach of 
schools, we take pleasure in calling attention to their advertisement. Formerly 
the expense of the instrument prevented its more general use in schools; but it 
is now within the reach of those districts, to say the least, among the families 
of which are to be found several private instrumen:s; and we suppose no 
musician of taste hesitates to recommend it in preference tothe Melodeon. 


ur ContTriputors.—We are thankful for an increased number of favors from 
contributors of late. Mr. Corbet, now teaching at Briggsville, Marquette Co., and 
highly spoken of as a teacher, in that part of the state, furnishes an article, writ- 
ten at the request of many fellow-teachers. Such practical articles, giving the 
results of experince, are most useful. A long expected article from A., arrived 
too late for this month, and will appear next. 


Scnoot Room ExErcises.—We commence a new Department under this head 
this month. We ask contributions from our readers. 


PROSPECTUS, PRIZES ETC., FOR 1861.—See First inside page on the cover. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGES. 


As our readers, whether teachers or otherwise, are many of them from other 
States, and as we are sometimes inquired of as to other Educational Journals, we 
have thought that a brief notice of each may not be without interest. We take 
up first, those which in some way have an official or authoritative character, and 
begin with the 


Marne TeEACHER.—This Journal is now in the third year of its existence, and 
since the beginning of the present volume, has been in editorial charge of Hon, 
K. P. Weston, State Supt. This arrangement though unusual, is not without 
its advantages. It puts it in the power of the chief educational officer of the 
State to communicate very freely and fully with the local officers, but we should 
judge it would be less agreeable to teachers than the usual arrangement. We 
have however seen but one number of the “Teacher,” and cannot speak of it 
intelligently. We have not as yet the pleasure of an exchange with it, and here- 
by solicit the favor. Published at Portland, we believe. 


Tue N. HaMpsuire JoURNAL OF Epucamion has just finished its Fourth Vol., be- 
ing half a year younger than our own. Like most of its compeers, it is pub- 
lished by the State Teachers’ Association, has a board of tweive editors, anda 
resident editor, Henry E. Sawyer, of Concord. It is conducted with ability, 
and we see many an article in it that we would like to transter to our pages. We 
are glad that our native State has so good a Journal. 


Tne VERMONT ScHOOL JoURNAL, AND FAMILY VisIToR, is in its second year, 
and promises well. It is published by a Committee of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and is under the editorial care of A. E. Leavenwortu, West Brattleboro. 
Judging from some remarks in a late number of the Journal, there seems to have 
been some lack of proper interest on the part of some of the Vermont Teachers 
in their Association and in their Journal, and in fact the same is true of Wiscon- 
sin. Having in former days been both pupil and teacher in Vermont schools, we 
hope to hear good accounts of the gallant Green Mountain State. 


Tue Massacuusetts TEACHER, has just completed its Thirteenth Volume, 
and next to the Connecticut Common School Journal, is the oldest of our State 
Educational Journals. It has about it a dignity and solidity befitting the repu 
tation of Massachusetts in the work of Public Education. It has its board of 
Twelve Editors, one for each month; among them such men as Crosby, North- 
rop, and Philbrick. By the Prospectus for 1861, just received, we observe that 
it is hereafter to have three resident editors. Published in Boston. 


Tue RuopE IsLanD ScHOOLMASTER, has just completed six volumes, and 
though it speaks modestly of itself, by implication, in comparison with its com- 
peers of Massachusetts and Connecticut, it is nevertheless one of the most prac- 
tical and useful Journals for teachers, that we receive. It has an Editorial Board 
of Twelve, two for each month, and special contributors, but no permanent 
editor. Published at Providence. 
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Tur Connecticut Common Scoot Journat, is the oldest of the family, 
having completed its Fifteenth Volume. Charles Northend, of New Britain, is 
Resident Editor, having Twelve Associates. This Journal is a staunch and 
veteran worker in the cause, and is a fitting Educational exponent of the 
“Jand of steady habits,” 

This finishes the New England State Journals, all of which are $1,00 a year, 
and under the control of the respective State Teachers’ Associations, except 
that of Maine. Next month we shall pay our respects to New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, &c. 

EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Srate Norman Scuoot.—The following notice is encouraging, and indicates 
progress : 

The Board of Normal School Regents for Wisconsin, will receive proposals 
from any city, town or village, for the establishment of a State Normal School, 
as provided in section 14 ot chapter 22 of the revised statutes. Propositions or 
letters of inquiry may be addressed to the Secretary. 

Publishers of papers in the State, will confer a favor by giving this notice an 
insertion. SILAS CHAPMAN, Secretary, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

LAWRENCE University.—By the catalogue for 1860-1, we learn that the 
number of students in all, is 277, 172 male, and 105 female. Of these, 121 male 
and 68 female studen!s, are in the Preparatory Department, and 23 male and 17 
female, are pursuing the University course of study, while 20 more ladies are in 
the several classes of the Ladies’ Collegiate Department; 37 students from differ- 
ent departments, (four only being ladies) belong to the Teachers’ Class or Normal 
Department. We regret to see so few of the female students thoroughly pre- 
paring themselves for teachers. 

In this connection we call attention to a “ Plan for Self Education,’ 
by request of a member of the University, from the Appleton Motor. We under- 
stand that the Faculty of the University approve the plan, and are ready to co- 
operate in carrying it out. All feasible and proper means for extending the 
benefits of education to all classes, and especially to those who cannot pursue a 
regular or academical course of study, are deserving of encouragement. The 
plan above alluded to, seems to bo the result of careful thought, and we hope 
to hear from it further. 

Racine CoLLeGe.—The Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, in speaking of this Iasti- 
tute, says:—‘‘ Its success has exceeded the most sanguine expectations of its 
many friends. Every department is in most capital working order, and it has 
been pronounced by a high authority to be “the very best Church School in 
America.” 

BELoit CoLteGeE.—We learn from the Journal and Courier, that the students 
are making an effort to establish a Gymnasium. This will add to the usefulness 
as well a3 attractiveness of the College, and help it to furnish to society, young 
men with sound and able bodies, as well as cultivated minds, 


’ reprinted 
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Way tanp Untversity.—-The Citizen says:—The citizens of Beaver Dam haye 
paid to that institution over $18,000, besides giving land for its grounds worth 
at least $3,000. 

Mitton AcapEeMy.—The fall term of this institution closed Dee. 4. There 
have been in attendance during the term, 203 students. Of! these over 50 are 
teaching in our public schools for the winter. Some idea of the worth of its 
Normal Department, can be gained from the fact, that it has furnished in the 
past year, over one hundred teachers for the private and public schools of the 
State.—Janesville Gazette. 

Wautoma.—The winter term of the Union School commenced on Monday, 
Dee, 3d, to continue four months, under the charge of H. O. Pierce. Miss 
Capron will have charge of the Intermediate Department. Our School is in a 
flourishing condition —Republican. 

Miss BartHoLtomew, of New Britain, Conn, has accepted the appointment 
in our High School, tendered her by the Board of Education. She succeeds Mrs. 
Waker, resigned.— Racine Advocate. 


County Teacuers’ Assoctat1loNs—The Sheboygan County and Chippewa 
Valley Teachers’ Associations, held meetings in the holidays, commencing Dee, 
26; the former at Sheboygan, tie latter at Hau Claire. 

We shall always be glad to give notice, and to publish an abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of meetings of Co. Associations. Will our friends please furni-hthem ? 

Town TEACHERS’ MEETINGS, woe are g'ad to see, are becoming more common. 
In city schools, they are generally required. It is still mere creditable to teach- 
ers to meet voluntarily for mutual improvement. We observe meetings called in 
Union Grove, (Racine Co.,) Pleasant Prairie, (Kenosha Co.,) Decatur, (Green 
Co,) and Hebron, (Jeff. Co ,) and have no doubt there are many more such. 

Lectrures.—The “Rock County Teachers’ Association” has issued a call to 
the several Town Superintendents to make prcvisions for lectures in the several 
school districts in the county during the winter on some educational subject.— 
This is a good idea, and should be practiced in every county in this State. The 
people need to be aroused in the cause of education, and there is no plan we 
have heard of that pleases us more than the one we have mentioned. We hope 
the several Superintendents in Green County will consider the matter. Lectures 


may be secured free of cost —Droadhead Reporter. 
If Messieurs Legislators will give us good County Superintendents, the above 
good idea can be much more effectually realized. 


A GyMNastic TouRNAMENT, is to be held in Chicago on the 7th inst. Physi- 
cal education is looking up. 

ILLINOIS AND InDiANA.—The State Teachers’ Associations of these States, held 
their Annual Meetings during the Christmas holidays, commencing Dec. 26, the 
former at Quincy, and the latter at Indianapolis. Some desire was expressed at 
our last meeting, for a change to this period of the year, in our own Annual 
Session. It is a better time for work, and could we have a meeting while the 
Legislature is in’ session, it might help to stir up that body to “good 
works.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


BOOK TABLE. 





AN EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, of the English Languaze.— 
Abridged from the American Dictionary of Noah Webster, LL D. By Wm. G. Web- 
ster, assisted by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. D. With numerous useful tables. New 
York : Mason & Brothers, 5 & 7 Mercer St. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 

In this work, Vr. Webster, assisted with the great experience of Dr. Goodrich, acquired 
in bringing out the Quarto, has given usa very useful abridgment of his father’s labors. 
Not merely definitions, but examples are given, illustrating the proper use of words, 
while above 1700 important words are further explained and distinguished, by a system of 
aynonyms. As a manual for Academies and High Schools, as well as for the general 
reader, it is very convenient. Some suggestions in regard to pronunciation, from Wm. 
ll. Wells, Esq., up’t of Schools in Chicago, and author of a well-known Grammar, are 
embodied in the work, and increaseitsvalue. We shall advert to these again. 
ACOMPENDIUM OF NATURAL PITLOSOHPHY ; adapted to the use of the general 

reader, and of Schools and Families. A new edition, revised, enlarged, and em- 
bracing the latest discoveries in the Science, To which is now added a supplement 
containing Instructions to young experimentors, with a copious list of experiments. 
By Denison OLMsTEAD, LL. D., Prof. of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, in 
Yale College. New York: Clark, Austin & Smith. 

Asale of 70,000 copies, and a wide adoption in Seminaries, in this country, and to some 
extent in Europe, is pretty good evidence of merit. Upon a careful examination, the 
reader is not disappointed. Ten years in which to test the book, as well as bis own pro- 
fessional experience, has enabled the author to improve this manual in the present edi- 
tion: and it may be safely commended as a thoroughly good text-book, except that the 
illustrations might be improved. The ‘instructions’? and * experiments”? add much to 
its value. 

ACOMPENDIUM OF ASTRONOMY ; containing the elements of the fcience, familiarly 
explained and illustrated. Adapted to the use of High schools and Academies, and 
of the General Reader. Anew and greatly improved edition, containing the latest 
discoveries. By DeNIson OLmstED, LL. D., Prof. of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy, in Yale College. New York: Collins & Brother, §2 Nassau street. 

This manual is also a well-tried and well-approved text-book, and simplifies the sublime 
subject upon which it treats, as far as is compatible with its abstruse nature. fome use- 
ful improvements have been added for tracing and learning the constellations. 
RUDIMENTS OF NATURAL PHILO OPITY, & ASTRONOMY ; designed for the younger 

classes in Academies, andfor Common Schools. By Prof. OLMstED. New Yor«: 
Collins & Brother. 

This seems to be a successful attempt to meet the wants of quite youthful beginners 
in Natural Science, who are advanced enough to use a text-book. It is less formidable 
than the books more generally used, and supplies a place not exactly filled by any similar 
book. It will incite in many young folksa taste for science we hope. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & C0.’S, 
SCHOOL PIANOS, 
One Hundred and Twenty-Five Dollars! 





SsS1lSo. 





ROSEWOOD COTTAGE PIANOS, $150. 


Having rebuilt our factory, much improved, and saved OLD DRY STOCK OF LUMBER, 
we are again manufacturning our superior Piano Fortes, all styles and sizes. 





i= SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS! 2% 





Our regular styles of Piano Fortes, 64, 63, 7 and ‘74 Octave, we continue to 


make with all the late improvements, at from $200 to $500, according to size 
and finish. Large discounts to cash buyers. 


Illustrated Price Lists and Circulars Furnished on application. 


All our Piano Fortes have our great improvement, the 


PATENT INSULATED IRON RIM & FRAME, 


Making them the Best and most Durable in the World, 





These Pianos are being adopted in all the large Seminaries and Schools in the 
country, being found far more durable, and keeping in tune longer than any 
Pianos made in the old way, with wooden cases. 


I SEND FOR CIRCULARS! gf 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY& CoO., 


Manufacturers, ALBANY, N. Y. 

















